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Introduction 

Can  we  as  citizens  help  to  determine  public  policies  and  civic 
programs?  Do  we  have  adequate  means  for  making  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  local,  State,  and  national  problems?   Are  we  turn- 
ing over  to  delegated  agencies  our  thinking,  planning  and  doing?   Should 
a  citizen  discuss  civic  problems  with  his  neighbors  to  clarify  his  own 
thinking?  Should  all  farmers,  through  neighborhood  groups,  help  commit- 
tees to  form  and  carry  out  governmental  programs? 

Study  and  discussion  groups  in  rural  communities  offer  a  means  to 
prepare  for  intelligent,  active  participation  in  civic  affairs.   The  need 
"for  these  groups  in  rural  communities  has  become  imperative  since  this 
country  has  been  plunged  into  war*   Many  programs  of  war  and  defense 
agencies  in  which  rural  people  are  expected  to  take  part  depend  upon  local 
work  done  by  the  people  themselves.   Small  neighborhood  groups  of  3  to  10 
or  12  families  may  receive  requests  for  cooperation  in  increasing  food 
production,  organizing  machinery  repair,  and  pooling  the  use  of  heavy 
machinery.   They  may  need  to  study  these  requests  and  plan  the  way  to 
make  them  effective  in  the  neighborhood.   The  county  or  home  demonstration 
agent,  or  even  a  committee,  cannot  hope  to  reach  all  the  farm  families  nor 
get  neighborhood  results  so  effectively  as  groups  of  neighbors  working 
together.   The  neighborhood  groups  can  supplement  the  work  of  committees 
and  enlarge  it  to  include  every  rural  family. 

That  man  does  not  live  to  himself  alone  was  never  truer  than  it  is 
today.   Successful  management  of  both  farms  and  homes  now  depends  on 
nation-  and  world-wide  influences.   Failure  to  have  or  failure  to  under- 
stand wise  national  and  intern  rtional  policies  related  to  agriculture  and 
other  phases  of  life  might  cause  a  farmer  to  lose  his  farm  or  might  put 
him  and  his  family  in  the  city  bread  line.   For  all  grown  people  to  take 
an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  ciAric  affairs  is  a  practical  ideal  that 
is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

Many  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  are  trying  to  assist  their 
people  to  prepare  for  more  effective  civic  service.   The  National  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  many  church  organiza- 
tions have  comprehensive  programs  designed  to  help  their  members  in  the 
discussion  of  civic  affairs.   Through  program  study  and  discussion  and 
State  and  local  planning  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  and  other  agencies,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  encouro.ging  the  formation  of  a 
planning  committee  in  every  rural  neighborhood  in  the  United  States. 
These  committees  can  call  together  neighborhood  groups  to  consider  local 
problems  and  programs  for  improvement',  or  to  consider  general  problems 
of  policy  which  State  or  national  agencies  are  trying  to  solve.   Experi- 
ence is  usually  gained  in  the  local  considerations  before  these  larger 


issues  are  discussed  but  that  is  not  always  necessary  now  that  world- 
wide policies  that  may  effect  everyone  are  monopolizing  the  headlines. 
Among  the  agencies  that  are  contributing  to  the  thinking  of  individual 
men  and  women  it  is  evident  that  the  press,  radio,  and  movies,  have 
their  place. 

Through  the  war  boards  and  civilian  defense  organizations  Govern- 
ment orders  and  requests  will  probably  roach  into  small  communities. 
These  mil  be  carried  out  the  better  oy   farmers  and  their  families  if 
they  understand  the  roasons  for  them.   This  understanding  is  fostered 
if  the  people  discuss  the  requests  and  the  reasons  thoroughly,  and 
this  will  strengthen  our  rural  democracy. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  discourage  discussions  in  times 
like  these  believing  that,  in  wartime,  tne  people  should  not  "ask  the 
reason  why."   But  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
neighborhood  discussion  groups,  at  the  same  time  they  are  complying 
with  requests  from  Washington,  may  be  able  to  work  cue.  quicker  or  shorter 
methods  of  action  and  may  also  become  sources  of  ideas  that  move  back  to 
Washington. 

Good  organization  of  such  groups  for  both  kinds  of  service  might 
well  be  eneouragea.  as  a  war  measur3.   The  informal  organization  prepares 
the  group  for  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  participation  in  civic 
affairs  than  individual  thought  is  likely  to  provide.   One  or  mere  such 
groups  may  well  be  active  in  r-y-ry   neighborhood. 

The  energizing  of  the  1-iew  England  Town  Meeting,  the  extension  of 
its  methods  among  other  groups,  .and  the  revival  of  the  "cracker-box"  con- 
ferences of  earlier  clays,  together  with  tiic 'redirecting  of  them  to  civic 
Uoes  aru  evidences  of   the  new  emphasis  on   democratic  processes. 

Through  this  pamphlet  information  is  supplied  to  those  who  are 
members  of  groups  or  societies  that  would  like  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
program  to  discussing  local  problems  and  public  affairs,  and  to  those 
who  wish  to  organize  a  discussion  group  but  do  not  know  just  ho1./  to  go 
about  it.   The  pamphlet,  What  is  the  Discussion  Leader's  Job  (D-3)  tells 
how  to  conduct  a  discussion  group  once  it  is  organized. 

For  Whom  This  Pamphlet  is  Written 


Ail  oA^er  the  country  are  found  those  who  have  been  ones  en  by 
their  neighbors  or   appointed  by  their  organizations  to  lead  in  improv- 
ing rural  life.   National,  State,  or  County  Extension  representatives, 
leaders  in  vocational  agriculture,  State  and  local  planning  officials, 
Farm  Security  Supervisors,  Chairmen  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration committees,  Grange  Lecturers,  Educational  Chairmen  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  organizations  connected  with 
the  churches  and  other  groups  that  are  serving  rur  .il  folk,  all  have  a 
responsibility  in  encouraging  the  discussion  and  understanding  of  civic 
affairs. 

ilso  bo  useful  to  farmers  and 


their  families  who  want  to  bring  together  a  few  of  their  neighbors  to 
consider  the  betterment  of.  local  conditions  or  to  discuss  what  is  being 
done  arid  what  further  should  be  done  about  State,  national,  or  inter- 
national problems  that  affect  the  American  '.ray  of  life. 

Examples  given  of  various  methods  of  organization  are  intended 
to  be  typical  of  what  may  work  well,  rather  than  a  complete  listing  of 
study  and  discussion  groap  activities  in  the  several  States. 

Adequate  Reasons  for  Organisation  Necessary 

Folks  will  not  cone  together  often  unless  they  have  a  definite 
common  interest.   They  will  not  meet  merely  for  the  sake  of  meeting. 
Some  good  reasons  for  meeting  are: 

(a)  To  get  information 

(b)  For  recreation 

(c)  For  stimulation  or  inspiration 

(d)  For  discussion  of  problems  of  community,  local, 
State,  and  national  life,  with  the  purpose  of 
forming  plan-  and  policies  of  action  toward 
their  solution,  and  in  getting  this  action 
underway. 

It  has  been  said  that  successful  group  meetings  must  have  within 
them  education,  inspiration,  and  entertainment.   Study  and  discussion 
groups  are  primarily  interested  in  education,  but  the  other  elements, 
if  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  will  help  to  carry  along  the  interest 
in  the  group.   If  the  discussion  is  well  directed  and  fruitful,  action 
will  come  from  it  --  either  independent  action  or  effective  aid  to  action 
agencies  that  ore  already  at  work.   Under  normal  conditions,  action 
should  coiii;  through  existing  organised  agencies  if  they  arc  effective. 
Sometimes  action  will  come  somewhat  later,  in  the  form  of  individual 
votes  at  the  pulls,  letters  to  Congressmen,  petitions,  or  other  Ways, 
after  the  individual  members  of  the  group  have  had  time  to  think  through 
their  own  proposed  solutions.   Existing  groups,  such  as  those  of  the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Farmers'  Union  and  the  churches  can  be 
really  effective  in  connection  with  carefully  considered  national  affairs, 

Two  Typos  of  Organisation  Problems 

where  neighborhood  Qrganiz ati ons  Already  Exist. 

Seme  rural  neighborhoods  are  said  to  be  over organized;   They  may 
have  a  local  Grange,  a  Farmers*  Union,  a  Farm  Bureau  unit,  church  groups, 
and  women's  clubs,  and  a  host  of  occasional  meetings  called  by  State  and 
national  agencies.   To  organize  new. study  and  discussion  groups  under 
these  conditions  would  lessen  effectiveness,  unless  these  existing  groups 
have  little  or  no  educative  interest  in  civic  questions. 

In  a  well-organised  community,  the  existing  groups  should  be  en- 
couraged in  civic  discussion.  In  a  community  with  many  groups  but  with 
little  civic  activity  the  groups  should  be  stimulated  to  enrich  their 


services  to  the  community  by  conducting  informal  study  arid  discussion 
of  civic  problem?,  perhaps  by  subgroups  of  these  organizations. 
Women's  clubs,  men's  brotherhoods,  and  older  youth  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  churches  can  be  encouraged  to  consider  the  duties  of 
church  members  as  citizens.   Other  groups,  such  as  Farm  Women's  Exten- 
sion Clubs,  and  local  units  of  the  Grange,  Farmers  Union,  or  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  can  have' informal  discussion  of    civic  problems  as  a 
part  of"  regular  meetings  or  in  a  series  of  special  meetings  arranged 
for  this  purpose.   Community  groups,  as  councils,  may  coordinate  and 
encourage  these  functional  groups  in  enlarging  their  service* 

Whore  People  ar-,-;  Under  organ!  zed 

Where  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  organizations  it  is  gen- 
erally found  that  some  families  belong  to  many  groups  whereas  many 
families  take  little  part  in  organized  neighborhood  life.   Studies 
have  disclosed  that,  in  many  communities,  only  10  percent  of  the  people 
help  to  provide  ideas  and  leadership  in  community  affairs.   In  this 
kind  of  neighborhood  a  council  made  up  of  organization  representatives 
and.  interested  individuals  might  well  make  an  informal  study  that  would 
list  the  families  who  are  active-,  in  the  community  o.nd  those  that  are 
relatively  inactive. 

When  these  facts  are  known,  existing  agencies  will  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  their  service  to  unaffiliated  families,  or  it  may 
be  better  to  start  a  new  study  and  discussion  group  in  which  they  can 
have  a  part  from  the  beginning. 

In  neighborhoods  where  the  organizations'  programs  or  policies- 
do  not  permit  expansion  or  change  to  include  the  discussion  of  public  ■ 
questions,  new  groups  of  those  interested  in  such  study  and  talk 
should  be  encouraged.   Local  conditions  should  determine  whether  these 
new  groups  should  be  sponsored  by  some  committee  crcatjd  by  the  State 
or  whether  they  should  be  related  informally  to  the  locally  organized 
educational  council . 

Methods  of  Organizing  Discussion  Groups 

As  effective  democracy  requires  constant  study  and  discussion 
of  problems  and  policies,  in  the  solution  of  which  all  men  ,md  women 
in  the  entire  commonwealth  have  an  interest  and  a  pert;  and  as  neigh- 
borhood study  and  discussion  groups  provide  the  arena  for  this  clari- 
fication of  thought*  every  neighborhood  can  use  one  or  more  of  them. 
They  are  occasionally  organized  by  farmer  groups,  without  stimulation 
by  State  or  national  agencies.   But  in  general,  as  the  discussion  and 
understanding  of  civic  problems  is  of  national  importance,  it  is  in 
harmony  with  experience  to  expect  representatives  of  State  or  national 
organizations,  public  find  private,  to  help  local  neighborhoods  to  form 
such  groups.   Several  methods  may  be  considered. 

The  Community  Mass  Meeting 

If  the  coraaunity  mass  meeting  is  to  be  used,  the  agency 


int ores  ted  in  getting  the  groups  started  nails  a  mooting  of  all  the  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood  to  consider  questions  of  community  improvement, 
The  agency  representative  and  others  may  review  briefly  and. in  an  intor- 
estirg  vray  the  freer  about  the  community  and  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement,  Stoiiis  may  be  told  of  what  other  communities  have  done 
through  study  groups.   Then  how  such  groups  operate  in  discussed.   Some- 
times films  showing  methods  and  results  are  used.   The  need  for  local 
volunteer  leadership  is  emphasized,  and  the  request  is  made  for  persons 
who  are  interested  in  forming  such  groups  to  remain  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  to  talk  about  getting  groups  started.   If  the  meeting  lias  teen 
effective,  several  persons  will  stay  to  talk  over  with  the  leader  of  the 
mass  meeting  what  can  be  done  and  how  to  d.o   it. 

The  potential  neighborhood  leaders  are  advised  to  invite  several 
neighboring  families  to  the  home  of  one  of  themj  or  to  seme  other  conven- 
ient meeting  plac-.v,  to  consider  starting  a  study  road  discussion  group. 
The  plan  is  made  concrete  by  agreeing  on  a  time  when  the  meeting  will  be 
held". 

When  that  meeting  is  held,  most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  canvass- 
ing possible  local  problems  to  be  studicid  .and  in  deciding  upon  the  chief 
interests  of  the  group.   If  it  has  been  requested,  material  supplied  by 
the  Extension  Service  or  other  agencies  will  be  on  hand;  and  after  the 
subjects  have  been  decided  upon,  further  material  will  be  provided,  en 
request. 

The  mass-meeting  approach  has  been  frequently  used  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  cf  Nova  Scotia  which  has 
been  notably  successful  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Personal  Interviews 


If  the  personal-interview  method  is  used,  the  agency  or   the 
cooperating  agencies,  in  a  small  preliminary  organization  meeting,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  discussion  groups  in  the  county  or  smaller  unit, 
Families  who  may  be  Interested  in  taking  the  lead  in  starting  the  groups 
are  listed,  and  at  convenient  times  the  purpose  of  such  'groups  is  talked 
over  with  them.   So  far  as  possible,  enough  families  to  form  a  group  of 
6  to  10  members  are  interviewed  personally.   Then  one  cf  this  group 
assumes  responsibility  for  inviting  the  neighbors  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed.  After  a  number  of  such  groups  have  teen  organised  and  have  been 
meeting  for  some  time,  a  county  or  neighborhood  mass  meeting  may  be 
called  of  all  members  of  these  local  groups.  -  The  mass  meeting  then  be- 
comes a  means  of  establishing  other  groups. 

The  interviewed  families  may  suggest  the  family  that  should  call 
the  group  together;  if  the  judgment  of   the  group  seems  to  be  reliable, 
this  can  be  encouraged.   If  still  further  explanation  and  stimulation  is 
desirable,  some  local  person  should  consent  to  help. 

Many  rural  neighborhoods  do  not  care  to  have  outsiders  try  to 
organize  them.   But  some  agencies  have  authorized  representatives  who 
are  acceptable  to  farmers  and  their  families  and  whose  suggestions  will 
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be  well  received.   The  Extension  unci  other  agencies  have  won  the  confi- 
dence of  rui*al  folk.   Farr  Security  Supervisors,  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  minis-tors  *  health  workers,  and  socially  minded  farmers  or 
fa.rm  iromen  of  good  standing  in  the  community  can  get  results.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  for  ag.ricul  burul  planning  are  in  a  strategic 
position  to  assist  the  organization  of  groups. 

Tao   organization  leader  should  have  a  fair  comprehension  of  what 
people  can  accomplish  "by  the  study  and  discussion  of  their  problems  and 
be  able  to  outline  action  tov/ard  solutions.   Organizing  abilities  are 
different  from  the  abilities  needod  in  conducting  a  discussion. 

Civic  Discussion  by  Existing  Groups 

a.  In  many  instances  the  Grange  has  used  its  lecture  hour  for 
informal  discussion  of  civic  affairs.   If  the  atturdarco  is  too  large 
for  one  group,  the  membership  breaks  up  into  smaller  groups  for  a  part 
of  the  period.   Then  the  hour  is  closed  by  reassembling  them  for  a 
brief  general  discussion.   Through  this  method  100  percent  participation 
is  possible, 

b.  In  Ohio,  the  State  Farm.  Bureau  Federation  adopted  a  State- 
wide program  of  study  clubs  some  time  ago.   The  plan  contemplated  at 
least  four  clubs  in  each  county.   The  county  organizations  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  were  to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  local  clubs.   Each  club 
was  to  include  10  to  12  families,  who  were  to  meet  in  the  homes  once  a 
month,   .iiny  tendency  for  the  clubs  to  became  little  exclusive  neighbor- 
hood cliques  was  discouraged  by  having  members  oP   original  groups  become 
leaders  in  the  formation  of  other  groups.   More  thorn  700  groups  are  said 
to  be  how  active  in  Ohio.   A  similar  plan  is  followed  by  Farm  Bureaus  is, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  other  States. 

c.  Chur ch  organizations  have  long  been  active  in  some  phases  of 
civic  education.   The  Catholic  Church  has  study  clubs  as  a  part  of  com- 
plete local  church  program.   The  State  Council  of  Churohcs  of  Connecticut 
has  encouraged  a  Committee  of  Social  Action  in  every  church.   Churches  ' n 
New  Hampshire  have  boon  encouragod  by  the  State  Council  of  Churches  to 
hold  at  least  four  public  forums  each  year.   The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associationis  have  had  their  informal  discussion  sessions 
for  at  least  30  years.   The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
and  the  Missionary  and  Educational  Boards  of  several  denominations  have 
developed  excellent  discussion  pamphlets  ou  social  problems.   The  Women's 
Missionary  Societies  have  studied  life  problems  .among  needy  groups  liv- 
ing in  this  country  ana  abroad. 

These  activities  have  been  better  developed  in  the  larger  churches 
than  in  the  smaller  village  and  open-country  churches  that  servo  farm 
families.   But  the  challenge  for  church  leadership  in  group  sti;dy  and 
discussion  jf   civic  problems  is  as  real  in  the  small  village  and  country 
church  ?s  it  is  in  the  larger  centers.   There  is  some  evidence  that 
churches  are  recognizing  more  and  more  their  responsibility  in  fostering 
adult  civic  education. 
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Study  gr:nips  may  "be  brought  about  by  churches  through  giving  mors 
attention  to  civic  problems  at  meetings  of  existing  subgroups,  such  as 
the  missionary  societies,  young  pe:^pl3's  societies,  or  men's  brotner- 
hoods.   In  some  churches  the  midvreok  service  has  become  a  combination 
of  worship,  education,  end  recreation.   The  educational  program  is 
carried  on   by  study  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  interest,  and  in  some 
instances  Sunday  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  informal  discussion  of 
civic  problems. 

d«   Farm  vomen ' s  clubs  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Service  have 
discussed  civic  problems  in  some 'States.   It  may  bo  desirable. to  hold 
a  series  of  special  weekly  meetings  in  some  suitable  season  of  the  year 
for  this  type  of  war*:.   In  lost  Virginia,  during  a  recent  year,  at  least 
250  women's  groups  devoted  at  least-four  meetings  each,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  home  in  relation"  .to  public  affairs.   These  women's  groups 
in  Arkansas  have  a  civic-discussion  leader  in  each  club,  as  a  matter  of 
official  policy,  and  this  plan  is  being  folldwad  in  some  other  States. 
Women's  clues  in  several  counties  in  New  York  S^tate  made  intensive 
studies  of  county  government  in  relation  to  the  home. 

e.   In  Ohio  th&  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  ..arranging  farmer  discussion  meetings  to  consider 
the  "why"  a3  well  afe  the  "how"  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration program. 

f*   The  Agricultural  Planning  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  the  Extension  Service  encourage  the  formation  of 
discussion  and  planning  committees  in  ev^ry   neighborhood.   Theso  commit- 
tees provide  a  nucleus  in  each  local  community  through  which  a  continu- 
ous nation-wide  democratic  discussion  of  any  public  affairs  may  become 
possible.   They  will  be  particularly  valuable  £n   neighborhoods  that  have 
lacked  community  meetings  and  have  not  had  active  neighborhood  leader- 
ship.  They  can  discover  and  encourage  good  but  now  latent  leaders  to 
form  little  study  groups  under  the  auspices  of  existing  agencies,  or 
under  new  groups  -where  they  are  needed.   These  committees  will  aim  to 
have  every  family  in  the  locality  participating  in  some  study  group. 

£•   Older  youth  groups  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  States 
have  planned  to  have  discussion  of  civic  matters  a  definite  part  of 
their  regular  programs.   They  have  been  more  interostod  in  civic  rela- 
tions than  in  subjects  relating  strictly  to  vocational  agriculture  and 
are  interested  in  getting  results. 

h.   Radio  Discussion  Groups  have  been  organized  by  some  private 
agencies.   The'  ,nTown  Meeting  of  tho  Air"  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  has  several  hundred  affiliated  groups  which  continue  an  informal 
discussion  of  the  topics  that  are  presented  weekly.   The  radio  stations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  each  have  several  hundred 
affiliated  discussion  groups.   Very  groat  expansion  of  this  typo  of 
group  is,  possible  through  tho  cooperation  of  the  many  radio  stations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

i.   The  Farm  Security  Adm in i s t r at i on  has  recognized  the  importance 


uf  the  study  and  discussion  group  as  the  basis  for  much  of  its  service. 
Two  types  of  this  group  idea  are  encouraged*   The  ono,  particularly  on 
land-lease  or  other  community  projects,  looks  forward  to  snail  groups 
of  from,  3  to  8  or  10  families  conveniently  located,  all  the  families  to 
be  included  in  some  group.   In  the  ether,  interest  groups  -  action 
groups  -  are  formed  around  some  cooperative  enterprise  or  other  project, 
such  as  a  credit  union;  or  group  action  is  fostered  in  buying  heavy 
machinery,  improving  the  breeding  stock,  buying  supplies,  or  improving 
health,  homes,  or  farm  practices. 

Clients  not  living  on   projects  are  encouraged  to  form  study 
groups  made  up  of  neighboring  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers 
and  to  take  pare  in  grcups  made  up  of  both  Farm  Security  Administration 
borrowers  and  other  members  of  the  community.   These  groups,  are  to  be 
aided  by  Councils  representing  all  interested  rural  activities. 

The  renewed  interest  in  farm  cooperatives,  encouraged  by  several 
State  agencies,  is  In  danger  of  bringing  about  organization  ahead  of  the 
popular  understanding  of  cooperation  and  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
organizations  successfully.   Even  though  neighborhoods  have  study  groups 
organized  on  a  territorial  busis,  there  should  be  special  groups  for 
each  cooperative  interiest.   Constant  learning  is  basic  to  a  successful 
cooperative  development. 

These  illustrations  show  the  widespread  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing local,  State,  and  national  morale  through  democratic  discussion  of 
civic  affairs.   The  interest  is  immediate.   The  need  is  to  provide  ways 
for  every  neighborhood  and  every   family  to-  have  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  discussing  local,  State,  and  national  problems  and  policies. 

Interesting  the  General  Public  in  Discussion  Clubs 

Neighborhood  study  and  discussion  groups  have  been  accepted  as 
adding  strength  to  the  democratic  process.   Many  agencies  are  doing 
'What  they  can  to  incroa.se  those  informal  discussions,  yet  the  revival 
of  the  town-meeting  idea  is  still  so  young  that  millions  of  cur  adult 
citizens  do  not  realize  its  importance.   Several .ways  of  stimulating 
the  public  to  give  adequate  attention  to  these  bases  of  good  and  ef- 
fective citizenship  are  suggested. 

1.  Mass  meetings  may  consider  civic  problems, 
followed  by  informal  discussion  in  neigh- 
borhood groups  locking  toward  action, 

2.  Desirability  of  such  discussions  can  be 
emphasized  when  meetings  for  other  pur- 
poses are  held. 

3.  Discussion  groups  can  be  utilized  as  a. 
part  of  the  program  at  meetings  formerly 
given  over  to  several  speeches. 
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4.  Radio  programs  given  by  agricultural 
colleges  and  others  can  be  given  over 
occasionally  to  real  farmer  group;:, 
for  informal  discussion;  many  farmers 
think  about  these  subjects  and  have 
something  to  offer. 

5,  Toll  stories  in  the  press  and  over  the 
radio  of  the  results  in  local  improve- 
ment throug.h  action  by  study  groups. 

Territorial  vs  Interest  Organization  -  Which? 

Shall  groups  be  organized  territorially,  that  is  on  the  basis  of 
families  living  close  together?   Or  shall  they  come  together  around  some 
common  interest,  regardless  of  where  they  live? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  organize  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  using  one 
discussion  group  to  consider  any  type  of  question  that  may  come  up. 
Topics  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood  should  be  discussed  by 
all  families  in  the  neighborhood.   Moreover,  many  broader  State  and 
national  problems  affecting  agriculture  as  a  whole  can  be  shown  to  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every   family.   The  neighborhood  group  is  perhaps 
best  adapted  to  discussion  of  such  topics. 

The  common- inter est  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
more  to  show  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  way  of  concrete  results, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  for  many  years  the  study  club  has  been  the  basis 
for  community  economic  and  social  improvement,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
30  to  40  organized  groups  in  on<-  community.   In  the  Tennessee  Highlands 
as  many  as  6  groups  have  met  regularly  in  one  mountain  community,  each 
interested  in  a  particular  problem. 

Study  Groups  Strengthen  Neighborhood  Solidarity 

Neighborhood  study  and  discussion- groups  are  small;  from  3  to 
10  families  meet  in  a  country  home.   Snail  groups  formed  for  discus- 
sions by  dividing  larger  assemblages  are  perhpas  best.   If  the  groups 
are  made  up  of  the  same  families  who  frequently  meet  together,  ttiey  may 
become  little  exclusive  social  and  educational  clubs.   This  may  be 
pleasant  fur  the  members,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social  and  adult 
educational  life  of  the  neighborhood  it  moans  that  all  families  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  profit  by  discussi6n. 

Likewise,  although  it  is  believed  that  existing  agencies  should 
expand  their  programs  to  include  the  informal  discussion  of  civic  prob- 
lems whenever  practicable,  in  small  groups,  there  is  danger  that  many 
families  will  be  left  out;  for  it- is  not  uncommon  to  find  neighborhoods 
in  which  not  more  than  30  to  40  percent  of  the  families  are  actively 
affiliated  witfe  any  group.   TbJu  sponsor  organizations  should  take  care 
not  to  look  upon  those  groups  as  primarily  builders  of  the  parent 
organization. 
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Ideally,  the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood,  State,  and  nation  is  the 
primary  objective  of  study  and  discussion  groups,   .a  coordinating 
council  sees  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  overlapping,  that  every  family 
has  a  chance  to  take  part  and  that  constant  effort  is  made  to  develop 
potential  leaders  and  participators.   Ideally,  the  groups  are  an  ex- 
pression of  neighborhood  interest  in  vital  affairs. 

Some  Problems  to  be  Solved 


In  addition  to  the  questions  as  to  the  form  study  arid  discussion 
groups  may  well  take,  some  roal  problems  are  common  to  all  typos  of 
rural  organization.   Assuming  that  for  most  people  the  association  with 
others  in  the  community  leads  to  a  fuller  and  more  satisfying  life,  how 
can  the  wish  to  associate  be  generated  and  made  effective?  How  can  the 
barriers  to  free  association  be  overcome?  Some  of  these  barriers  are: 
The  wish  of  some  persons  to  hold  as  many  responsible  positions  as  pos- 
sible and  the  unwillingness  to  give  up  any;  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  do  well  what  the  community  asks;  personal  antagonisms 
and  group  factions  in  small  communities;  jealousies  over  economic  or 
social  success;-  undue  consciousness  of  race  or  nationality;  church 
clannishn.es s;  extreme  individualism;  lack  of  moans  of  getting  around; 
and  just  plain  poverty,   ^in  attempt  to  create  a  larger  sense  of  unity 
through  informal  discussion  will  presumably  help  to  dissolve  these 
barriers. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  Discussion  groups  may  also  be  action  groups,  "To   be  most  effective 
they  are  usually  organized  on   the  basis  of  general  interest  of  the 
members.   For  consideration  of  topics  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  neighborhood,  groups  may  be  organized  on  a  neighborhood 
basis,  and  this  kind  of  group  is  adapted  to  the  consideration  of 
problems  of  State  and  national  policy.   But  besides  this  neighbor- 

.  hood  group  one  or  more  special  groups  are  often  formed  or  found 
around  particular  interests,  regardless  of  just  where  the  members 
live. 

2.  Topics  should  usually  be  selected  by  the  local  group.  On  occasion, 
State  or  national  agencies  may  wish  local  groups  to  discuss  special 
topics  and  to  report  on  the  thinking  and  opinions  of  the  group. 

3.  For  real  success,  reliable  local  loaders  must  be  available  or  must 
be  developed;  preferably  different  persons  arc  asked  to  lead  dis- 
cussion meetings  from  time  to  time.   If  a  group  is  to  be  effective, 
there  must  be  a  nucleus  of  neighbors  who  heartily  believe  in  the 
value  of  the  discus siun  and  understanding  of  civic  affairs  with  a 
view  to  taking  appropriate  action  and  part  and  who  will  carry  on 
from  year  to  year, 

4.  Meetings  may  be  held  in  homes  or   in  schools,  churches,  libraries, 
or  other  buildings  of  the  community. 

5.  Preferably  meetings  should  bo  hold  weekly  during  some  suitable 
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season;  8  to  12  weeks  each  year  with  occasional  meetings  betwe< 


seasons  is 


probably  the  most  effective  method. 


6.  Meetings  should  be  informal,  led  by  a  member  of  the  neighborhood  or 
interest  group,  and  from  1  to  Ljjjr  hours  in  length.   Specialists  may 
be  on  hand  to  refer  to,  if  practicable,  but  preferably  they  should 
not  lead  the  discussion. 

7.  The  group  should  have  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  an  educational 
chairman  who  will  serve  for  1  year  or  moro;   The  educational  chair- 
man will  arrange  for  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  will  sec  that 
topics  arc  selected  and  study  and  discussion  materials  obtained. 
They  should  see  that  specialists  or  other  resource  persons  are  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  ready  for  question.'?,  if  that  is  desirable. 
Th^  leading  of  the  discussion  should  be  passed  arounu  among  the 
members  of  the  group;  preferably  each  member  should  lead  at  least 
one  mooting  a  year. 

8.  Ev^ry  family  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  brought  into  some  discus- 
sion group. 

9.  Monthly  or  quarterly  community  or  county  forums  or  panels,  in  which 
all  local  groups  are  expected  to  take  part,  often  bring  good  results 
in  comprehension  or  action. 

10.   Some  local  and  county  coordinating  intergroup  councils  plan  for  ef- 
fective development  in  every  community  in  their  territory,   These 
councils  may  be  subcouncils  of  State  and  local  planning  committees, 
if  private  agencies  are  officially  a  part  of  such  planning  commit- 
tees,  In  some  cases,  study  and  discussion-club  councils  may  be 
organized  independently;  local  adult- education  councils  can  render 
the  coordinating  service. 
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DS-1  VJhat  Should  Re  the  Farmers'  Share  in  the  National  Income? 

DS-4  Exports  and  Imports --How  Do  Thoy  Affect  the  Farmer? 

DS-6  What  Should  Farmer a  Aim  to  Accomplish  Through  Organization? 

DS-S  What  Part  Should  Farmers  in  Your  County  Take  in  Making 

National  Agricultural  Policy? 

DS-10  Rural  Communities :  What  Do  They  Need  Most? 

DS-11  Soil  Conservation:  Who  Gains  By  It? 

DS-I3  Farm  Finances  What  is  a  Sound  System? 

DS-16  Farm  Security:   How  Can  Tenants  Find  It? 

DS-17  The  National  Agricultural  Program,  What  About  Cotton? 

DS-18  The  National  Agricultural  Program.   What  About  Wheat? 

DS-19  Getting  at  the  Facts  About  Agriculture. 

DS-20  Surplus  Farm  Products. 

DS7.21  Getting  Established  on  the  Land. 


TECHNIQUE  PAMPHLETS 


D-3    What  is  the  Discussion  Leader's  Job? 

D-4    Group  Discussion  and  Its  Techniques  -  A  Bibliographical  Review 

(in  press) 
DN-1   Suggestions  for  Discussion  Group  Members, 
DN-2   Suggestions  for  Group  Discussion  Leaders. 
DN-4   Suggestions  for  Panel  Discussion. 


These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  on  request  by  writing 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  bureau 
of  agricultural  Economics/ 'Washington,  D.  C. 


UNITED  STATES  DEP^TUENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

In  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Sorvii 
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